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ROMANCE WRITING AMONG THE GREEKS,* 

In the conception of Romance,, two elements, or char- 
acteristics, are of the first importance : the story must 
deal with the passion of Love, and it must be untrue. Be- 
yond these two requisites there may be the widest liberty 
of choice, of development, of detail ; but untruth — -fiction, 
that is — and love are imperative. The passion may be a 
successful or an unsuccessful one ; pure or guilty ; open or 
concealed. The persons who come and go before us may 
pass through fiery furnaces of affliction, and hair-breadth 
'scapes by land and sea ; or they may have only the forces 
of their own souls to battle with, and burn out their little 
lives in the quiet of an obscure village. The tendency of 
any tale may be moral or immoral ; virtue may be reward- 
ed, or vice triumphant. But love we must have, and un- 
truth we must have ; and the romance is faithful to this lat- 
ter requirement in having most often a happy and satisfac- 
tory ending. " As real history gives us not the success of 
things according to the deserts of vice and virtue," says 
Lord Bacon, "fiction corrects it, and presents us with the 
fates and fortunes of persons rewarded or punished accord- 
ing to merit." * 

1 Rohde, E., Der griechische Roman und seine Vorlkufer. Leipzig, 
1876. Chassang, A., Histoire du Roman et de ses Rapports avec VHistoire 
dans V Antiquite" grecque et latine. Se Sd. Paris, 1862. Nicolai, A., Ueber 
Entstehung und Wesen des griechischen Romans. Neue Auflage. Berlin. 
1867. Huet, P. D., Lettre sur V Origine des Romans. 8e ed. Paris, 1711, 
Villemain, A. F., Bssai sur les Romans grecs (Etudes de Literature 
ancienne et e'trangere, nouv. ed.) Paris, 1854. Dunlop, J. History of 
Fiction. 3d. ed. London, 1845. Warren, F. M. History of the Novel 
Previous to the Seventeenth Century. New York, 1895. 

8 Bacon, De Aug. Scient. 1. II., p. 1. Rohde ( Der Griechische Roman, 
p. 284) says, more emphatically : "This superficial principle of ' poetic just- 
ice ' may perhaps be called just; it is certainly not poetic, simply because it 
is so wholly unreal. The fortunes of mankind do not proceed according to 
this principle ; were it so, what would be the occasion for the ever-renewed 
attempts to establish by religious means a casual connection between virtue 

[290] 
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Even the exceptions will convince us of the truth and 
universality of our rule. To the latter requirement there is 
no real exception ; no romance can exist which does not 
wholly or chiefly consist of untruth — of invention. By un- 
truth we do not, of course, mean unreality or improbability. 
Even the impossible may amuse us by its absurdity, or at- 
tract us by its apparent desirability; and, as Aristotle says, 
a real impossibility that is made to seem probable is better 
than a possibility that appears improbable. But a writer 
must be at once audacious and skillful who invades the re- 
gions of the impossible. By our use of the word " untruth " 
we mean simply that departure from historical truth — that 
use of the imagination either in the creation or the supple- 
menting of characters and events — without which fiction 
could not exist. Even in the historical novel the writer 
must enlarge the meagre traditions of history by characters 
of his own creation, to which the historical personages often 
play a subordinate part ; and even these latter must be an- 
imated by the novelist's vision and imagination to perform 
fictitious deeds and give utterance to invented thoughts. 
Truth, in a higher sense — truth to human nature, and to the 
great principles that influence speech and action — there is 
in abundance in the creations of the great writers ; more 
than there is in the barren, lifeless bones of history itself. 1 

But truth in the literal sense is, in the most faithful narra- 
tive, overwhelmed and lost in the flood of invention ; and it 
becomes a question of minor consequence whether any 
story is " founded upon fact " or not. It is hard to believe 

and happiness — a connection which an uninstructed person is unable to dis- 
cover in this world, and which even the believer can find, at the last, only 
in the eternal Beyond of another world of purest justice?" 

1 " To invent a story, or admirably and thoroughly tell any part of a 
story, it is necessary to grasp the entire mind of every personage concerned 
in it, and know precisely how they would be affected by what happens ; 
which to do requires a colossal intellect. ... I unhesitatingly receive 
as a greater manifestation of power the right invention of a few sentences 
spoken by Pleydell and Mannering across their supper-table, than the most 
tender and passionate melodies of the self-examining verse." — Ruskin, 
Modern Painters, vol. III. c. 16. 
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that the perception of what a person of given character 
would say or do under given circumstances can be any 
more accurate than some of the most brilliant and unhappy 
conjectural restorations of ancient inscriptions. 

A novel is indeed possible without the other of our re- 
quirements, the passion of love ; but one would have to 
think long before naming more than two or three great 
works of fiction in which this element is wanting. Love is 
the universal, the master-passion of mankind ; all others, 
picturesque and interesting as they may be, are spasmodic, 
occasional phenomena, common enough to be understood 
and enjoyed ; but love alone can appeal to every man and 
woman's personal experience. In its influence upon the 
history of nations, it can be rivalled only by the effects of 
ambition ; in its power over the individual it stands alone. 
Love is, and will remain, the prime motive of creative liter- 
ature — poetry, the drama, and fiction. 1 Since few "ro- 
mances in real life " are very interesting or pathetic, the 
love-story must be an invented one, wearing the appear- 
ance of truth and probability, but chosen with an artist's 
eye for the selection and composition of more varied and 
harmonious elements than are to be found in nature. 

Tho novel, as we have it to-day, is eminently a modern 
growth — a development of the last hundred years, as rapid 
and perfect as that of the Greek drama. The complexity 
of plot in Wilkie Collins, and the deep psychological insight 

1 One may perhaps question whether the love-motive, powerful as it is 
in real life, has not been given a somewhat exaggerated importance in liter- 
ature. Bulwer has argued to this effect ( The influence of Love upon Liter- 
ature and Real Life, Miscellaneous Prose Works vol. II.), maintaining that 
our modern English novelists merely follow in the track of Richardson. 
Mr. Jowett also says, {Introduction to Plato's Republic) ; "Whether the 
stimulus which love has given to fancy is not now exhausted, may fairly be 
doubted. The philosopher may be excused if he imagines an age when po- 
etry and sentiment have disappeared, and truth has taken the place of imag- 
ination, and the feelings of love are understood and estimated at their prop- 
er value." In spite of the learning and ingenuity that may be lavished upon 
such an argument, novelists will continue to write, and all the world to read, 
tales in which love is the chief motive.. 
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of George Eliot, will seem to us, each in its own way, the 
highest achievement of human genius, until some greater 
master shall arise and demonstrate the possibility of still 
more consummate work. 1 If we find that this excellence 
has been attained wholly or chiefly in a single century, and 
if fiction has grown so rapidly in popularity that it is now 
read more than all other classes of books put together, we 
may well be led to ask why this species of literature was so 
late in coming into existence. The art of lying has been 
practised in all ages, since the days of Cain ; and though 
some savages are reported who could not conceive of the 
telling of an untruth,* they are an anomaly, for the sav- 
age is less proficient than the civilized man in deception 
only by reason of his inferior education and skill. The 
book of Job heads a long series of fictitious narratives, writ- 
ten in every land and age, for the purpose of moral instruc- 
tion ; and the practice of story-telling, at least when it has a 
moral purpose, is sanctioned by the parables of the New 
Testament. Why, then, did not the fertile invention of the 
best periods of literature in the ancient and modern world, 
assume just that form of expression which we call fiction ; 
why were the steps toward complete and perfect romance so 
slowly and hesitatingly taken, and so soon retracted? 

In the Greek world, for instance, where we may perhaps 
linger profitably for a while, the embryonic romance came 
into existence so quietly and unpretentiously that we cannot 
fix the date of its birth within a century or two. Rohde, 
who has investigated the whole subject with brilliant and 

1 Of the relative value of these two elements — action and passion — the 
reader of varied tastes may perhaps find it hard to judge ; nevertheless it is 
interesting to hear what Schopenhauer has to say on the subject : "A ro- 
mance is of higher and nobler sort, according as it represents more inward 
and less outward life. . . . Tristram Shandy has hardly any action, the 
New Heloi'se, Wilhelm Meister, and Don Quixote little ; and these four ro- 
mances are the consummation of this kind of writing." — Parerga, II, pp. 

473*- 

2 Plato felt obliged to disprove at some length in the Sophist, the eristic 
argument that falsehood is impossible, since we cannot think or affirm that 
which does not exist. 
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profound learning, says hesitatingly that it may have been 
in the first century before Christ ; yet he fixes the date of 
the first known writer, Antonius Diogenes, in the first cen- 
tury after Christ; and even thus he anticipates by two cen- 
turies the commonly received opinion. 1 Certain it is that 
there is no complete development before the third century 
of our era, or even later. From this time there is a meagre 
succession of romance writers known to us, continuing, of 
course intermittently, to modern times, but ending, so far 
as the ancient world is concerned, with a miserable Byzan- 
tine, only two centuries before the last pitiful relic of the 
Eastern Empire fell at the hands of the Turks. In this pe- 
riod of a thousand years we have eight extant romances, 
considerable fragments of another, a Latin translation of a 
tenth, and more or less imperfect knowledge of a few more, 
none of which we can wish very ardently for, unless it 
be the Tales of Miletus. 8 In the earlier part of the se- 
ries we find, to be sure, a power and charm which give 
these romances a certain value as literature, not merely as 
materials for literary history. So far as a weak, pedantic, 
and servile age was able to produce anything original or 

1 New light has recently been thrown upon this subject by the discovery 
of fragments of a hitherto unknown romance. The papyri on which they 
are written came from Egypt, and are now in the Royal Museum at Berlin. 
As in the case of Aristotle's Constitution of Athens, the date of the manu- 
script is fixed (approximately) by dated accounts on the reverse side. In 
the present instance, the accounts extend from May 26, A. D. 100, to May 
26, 101. The romance must have been written many years earlier, though 
probably in the first century after Christ. Portions of two scenes are 
preserved ; the first amatory, the second military. The hero is Ninus — 
perhaps the mythical founder of Nineveh. It does not appear whether 
the heroine is Semiramis. The name of the author also is unknown. The 
same rhetorical art is evident here as in the other romances. See Wilcken, 
Hermes, vol. 28, (i893),pp, 161-193. 

4 For the loss of these Tales Bulwer has, in his own way, tried to make 
compensation. If any of our greater modern novelists may be compared 
with the Greek romancers, it is Bulwer. He has the same artificiality ; he 
has the same learning, the "smell of the lamp ; " he has the same sophistic 
skill. Genius he had, originality, and knowledge of the world, and has ex- 
ercised a greater influence upon literature ; but it was exactly the sophistic 
qualities of the Greek romancers that led the Saturday Reviewer to say, in 
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artistic, all the resources of the writers were lavished upon 
the composition of a varied and brilliant narrative ; and 
even the poorest of these works were read and admired by 
the later Greeks, who knew in translation and could com- 
pare with them, the French romances of chivalry. By the 
law of the " survival of the fittest," which has worked so 
powerfully in the preservation of classical literature, we 
may believe that these compositions have been saved from 
oblivion because they seemed, at least to those who tran- 
scribed them with such care and labor, to be more worthy 
of attention than many other works which were left to neg- 
lect and destruction. 

That the romances, insipid as they may appear to a mod- 
ern reader when compared with our own powerful crea- 
tions, were read with pleasure and avidity by Greeks, Rom- 
ans, and Christians, is shown by an almost continuous 
chain of evidence. On the defeat of Crassus by the 
Parthians, (B. C. 53), the Milesian Tales were found 
among the baggage of the Romans, and, as Plutarch says, 
"were a good subject to supply Murena with insulting re- 
marks upon the Romans, who were not able even in the 
time of war to forget such writings and practices." The 
popularity of romantic fiction in the second century after 
Christ is sufficiently attested by the Emperor Julian, who, 
in his advice to a priest respecting his reading, utters a spe- 
cial caution against this class of literature. In the fourth 
century, Theodoras Priscianus, a physician, prescribes ro- 
mance-reading for the entertainment of invalids. Later, 
criticisms and even commentaries were written on the ro- 
mances, and they were studied as models of style. Digni- 
taries of the Christian Church were familiar with them. 
Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, in the ninth century, 

connection with his Miscellaneous Works : "From beginning to end 
. . . we long in vain for one touch of genuine, unsophisticated nature. 
The leaven of artificiality has too continuously and too deeply leavened the 
whole lump." Could anything be more like the decorated style of Achilles 
Tatius or Eustathius than Bulwer's description of his garden at the begin- 
ning of the already cited " Influence of Love? " 
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gives copious excerpts from several. Socrates and Niceph- 
orus, as we shall see, speak of Heliodorus in their church 
histories. So wide-spread and alarming did the reading 
of romances become in the Christian church, that a class 
of Christian fiction came into existence — the sunday-school 
books of those days — designed to satisfy the imagination of 
young proselytes, and counteract the dangerous effects of 
the pagan creations. 1 

Through the Middle Ages Achilles Tatius seems to 
have been the greatest favorite. Monks in their cloisters 
furtively read and copied the tale of Clitophon and Leu- 
cippe, and, to prevent detection by their priors, often bound 
the forbidden work in a single volume between two man- 
uals of pious contents. At the end of the ninth century the 
Emperor Leo the Philosopher, strangely enough, commend- 
ed it for its purity. In the half-century before the text was 
printed, there were numerous translations into Latin, Ital- 
ian, English, French, and German ; and when, in 1601, the 
original Greek was published, it was done by the aid of 
several bishops. 

This chain of evidence, which might be made yet more 
complete shows that the romances were popular and widely 
read from the days when they were first written to the end 
of the Middle Ages. To be sure, it must, as Nicolai says, 
have been " a very different society from that of classic Ath- 
ens and Sparta which could find time or inclination to read 
a long tale about the private fortunes of two ordinary lovers, 
devoid of political or heroic interest." But the overthrow 
of free government and the growth of Christianity had 
called attention to the individual ; and the taste of those 
ages gratified itself with what was given it, and perhaps did 
not fully realize the difference between these productions 
and the work of the highest Greek genius. 

Before we proceed to consider the existing remains of 

1 Into this Christian literature we shall not go. But see an excellent 
article on "Early Christian Greek Romances," by S. Baring-Gould, Con- 
temporary Review, XXX. p. 858. 
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Greek romance, it seems necessary to dwell more at length 
upon the origin of this species of writing ; to answer, so far 
as is possible, the question why the prose tale of love and 
adventure did not come into existence in those better days 
when it might have been elevated, as it has been with us, 
to a level with poetry, history, and philosophy. Which of 
our two elements — untruth and passion — was wanting, or 
why did the two not sooner unite to form the romance? 

Inventive power the Greeks possessed abundantly from 
the beginning. The Odyssey is the very glorification of 
lying ; the hero gives false accounts of himself with such 
readiness, skill, and plausibility, that he wins the admiring 
commendation of the goddess Athene herself. If Herodo- 
tus is to be acquitted of indiscriminate falsehood, it must be 
at the expense of his informants. The orators were men to 
whom, as lawyers, we may suppose that it was natural more 
than once to sacrifice literal truth to make a telling point or an 
affecting appeal ; even upon the upright Demosthenes this 
suspicion bears heavily. In Xenophon's "Cyropasdia" 
the Greek fondness for fable takes for a moment a form more 
closely akin to that of the modern historical novel. The 
unpatriotic Athenian, enamored apparently of what was 
most in contrast with the institutions of his own state, gives 
us a long and purely imaginary account of education in a 
land where boys were taught only three things ; " to ride, 
to shoot the bow, and to speak the truth." Here indeed is 
fiction ; and the element of love is not wholly wanting, for 
here is the beautiful story of Panthea and Abradates. But 
the whole book is a sporadic appearance ; it stands alone in 
the classical literature, the unique work of almost the only 
man who dared set his hand to more than one department 
of writing. And, novel as it is in design, it is not yet ro- 
mance. 

For it masquerades under the guise of history. The Greek 
lie was told to be believed. Lying for its own sake, lying that 
deceived nobody, may have been interesting enough, but it 
had not yet been exalted into a profession. Plato, indeed, 

6 
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employs " myths " or parables to convey moral truth, which 
are unlike the parables of the Christian teaching by being 
unreal ; but these are brief and subordinate. When, in 
later times, stories of marvelous adventure had grown more 
and more audacious and absurd, while yet on their face 
they made a pretense to truth, Lucian, who wrote his " Ver- 
itable History " in ridicule of these productions, makes a 
humorous explanation that " nothing in his book is true, 
and no one need believe more of it than he chooses." Ver- 
ily it sounds as if this were the first instance of a fictitious 
composition that dared to pose openly as such. 

Although Lucian treats the tales which he satirizes as 
due to a reprehensible fondness for lying, the purpose that 
inspired them was often a nobler and a moral one. Dissat- 
isfied with the actual state of morals and politics, and long- 
ing for a purer, wiser world, men of philosophic minds tried 
to fancy a people who should live according to the laws of 
reason and piety. Since such a race nowhere existed in 
the known world, it was sought in remote and fabulous re- 
gions, which could be reached only after an adventurous 
voyage. And since a truth impresses the mind most effect- 
ually when illustrated by definite names and events, these 
conceptions of a happier land were cast in the form of 
pleasing tales. It was the same impulse, the same purpose, 
which in the last century inspired Rousseau and later Chateau- 
briand to dream of a supposed "life according to nature." 
For these Utopias the example had been set by Homer in 
his account of the Phasacians. Plato, in the noblest of his 
works, has expressed his idea of the perfect state in an ab- 
stract form ; in the unfinished "Critias" he has given an ac- 
count of the mythical continent of Atlantis, afterwards sub- 
merged by the waters of the ocean — a land of fertility and 
good government, planned and ordained by the gods them- 
selves. The philosophers found their material in the 
" yarns " of sailors and merchants, and tales of adventure 
in this didactic form soon became popular. All of them 
have perished, and we need only mention Iambulus, who is 
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referred to by Lucian as the author of a not unpleasing fic- 
tion. Of this Diodorus Siculus has given us an extended 
abstract, from which the purpose of inculcating Stoic mor- 
ality at once becomes evident. With these we may class 
the brief but charming picture of Dion Chrysostom, a soph- 
ist of the first century after Christ, who begins his oration 
upon the blessings of poverty and the evils of luxury and 
riches by a description of humble life in the island of Eu- 
boea. 

Lucian's satire of these fictitious compositions is, like all 
parody, unjust. His " Veritable History " is written in 
the spirit of Munchausen rather than that of Gulliver. He 
professes to relate his experiences on a journey to the moon 
and the sun, his life in the belly of an enormous fish, and 
various other adventures by sea. His promise to recount 
his wanderings by land in a continuation of his work, he 
has consistently seen fit to violate. But the writers whom 
he ridicules, absurd as they were, had in general been ani- 
mated by some motive beyond the mere love of lying. 

As yet the amatory motive had hardly appeared. That 
alone was lacking to release the timorous fiction from the 
necessity of being didactic, and to enable it to take its place 
as a new and independent form of artistic creation. This 
motive had, to be sure, by no means been wanting among 
the Greeks. In one form or another it had existed from 
the first. The passion of Paris for Helen was the cause of 
the Trojan War; the fondness of Achilles for Brise'is is the 
occasion of the "Wrath" that forms the subject of the 
Iliad ; and the wifely affection of Adromache for Hector 
inspires one of its most beautiful passages. The longing 
for home and spouse urges Odysseus onward through all 
his wanderings ; while the infatuation of Circe and Calypso 
detains him for eight years. In the lyric poets there is a 
luxuriant growth of personal passion, and every variety of 
self-analysis and portraiture of joy and torment. The 
guilty passion of Phaedra for Hippolytus, of Clytaemnestra 
for ^Egisthus, the pure love of Haemon for Antigone, are 
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forces working irresistibly in the masterpieces of the three 
great tragedians. 

A still wider range was attributed to this passion by the 
Alexandrian poets. A learned and artificial age, which 
was ever seeking some new and unexhausted theme upon 
which it might bestow its boasted art, found here an oppor- 
tunity which it did not fail to improve. In relating the love 
of Medea and Jason, Appollonius Rhodius rises far above 
his usual level, and may well be called romantic. Calli- 
machus, his master, rival, and enemy, was the author of a 
poem which in conception and execution was a precursor of 
of the prose romance. The poem has perished, but we 
know the story. 1 The youth Acontius, who has fallen des- 
perately in love with the maiden Cydippe, and who is una- 
ble to reach her in any other manner, carves upon an apple 
the words "By Artemis, I will marry Acontius," and 
rolls it from a distance before her feet. The nurse who 
attends her picks it up, and, unable herself to read, asks 
Cydippe the meaning of the characters. When the maiden 
has pronounced the words, the vow which she has innocent- 
ly uttered is heard by the goddess who thrice strikes her 
down with sickness on the eve of her wedding with another 
man. At last Cydippe's father learns from the oracle of 
Phoebus the reason of this divine visitation ; the proposed 
marriage is broken off and the vow fulfilled by the happy 
union of Acontius and Cydippe. Hovering on the border- 
line between poetry and romance, the story seems almost 
ready to throw off the shackles of verse, and declare itself 
a new creation. But men were slow in rising to the thought 
that the things of daily life were as well worth telling as the 
trite legends of gods and heroes. 

For love was a real force in the daily life of the Greeks. 
Low as was their conception of the sphere and capacity of 
women, free and inconstant as were their moral sentiments, 

1 The subject has been investigated with masterly thoroughness and 
penetration by Dilthey, De Callimachi Cydippa, Leipzig, 1863. An epistle 
of Aristaenetus (I. 10) and two of Ovid (20, 21) furnish a sketch of the story, 
and Dilthey has identified and arranged seventeen very brief fragments. 
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they recognized the power of love, and in their higher 
flights of thought perceived its divine origin and its possi- 
bilities for good as well as for evil. Philosophers discoursed 
upon its nature with but small results, yet with a perfection 
of art and an elevation of thought not unworthy of the sub- 
ject. Plato's grandeur and charm are at their height in the 
" Symposium " and " Phoedrus." Plutarch has spoken a wise 
word for conjugal affection, which, he says, must be based 
upon mutual devotion and respect. In the later ages we 
have those pleasing bits of sophistical composition, the ama- 
tory epistles of Alciphron, AristEenetus, and others, ascribed 
to real or imaginary lovers — little fictions that were intended 
to deceive nobody. Philostratus, especially, has in this 
way expressed many pretty and graceful sentiments. Aris- 
taenetus, on the other hand, in the guise of letters, gives us 
in reality many short but complete love tales, which were 
probably borrowed from the Alexandrian elegy. 

Thus both elements of romance existed separately 
among the Greeks, without uniting, till long after the clas • 
sical period, to form the new and distinct species of litera- 
ture. We can discern several influences which tended to 
retard the union. In Greece, more largely than in the 
modern world, poetry was connected with the worship of 
the gods. The drama particularly was throughout dedicated 
to the honor of Dionysus. The Greek religion, which per- 
meated the national life, and was so fully in harmony with 
its aesthetic and intellectual tendencies, supplied the writ- 
ers of the greatest period with an almost inexhaustible store 
of beautiful, symbolic legend, which could be combined in 
ever-varying forms, to gratify at once the desire of enter- 
tainment and the devotional instinct. Other religions, 
Christianity included, have often seemed, under the inter- 
pretation of their disciples, to aim at the grotesque and unat- 
tractive for its own sake, until the sensitive soul has been 
compelled to take refuge in paralyzing doubt, or else to 
sacrifice to its faith its dearest desires and aspirations. To 
the Greek religion, at least in the classical time, such an 
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opposition was not possible. That religion alone was a 
worship of the beautiful ; and its traditions could furnish 
ample inspiration for the noblest poets of the ancient world. 

Furthermore, we may wonder that romantic love was 
conceivable at all to a race which kept its women as ignor- 
ant, as jealously guarded, as little esteemed a» the empty- 
minded beauties of a Turkish harem. For the purposes of 
the stage and of poetry there was, fortunately, a tradition of 
the freedom of Homeric times j but in reality the Athenian 
women bore no resemblance to the heroines of the drama. 
The Greeks had like passions with us, stronger ones per- 
haps. Passion inspired their erotic poetry j.but passion did 
not lead them, either in fiction or in real life, to that pure, 
unselfish, idealizing devotion which, since the days of chiv- 
alry, we have called love. Now such a devotion as this, 
first conceived amidst the decadence of the Grecian world 
and under the growing influence of Christianity, lies at the 
basis of the romances, which thus again could not have 
come into existence in an earlier and more classical period. 

A glance at the New Comedy will suggest another rea- 
son why romance did not appear earlier. In the classical 
period literature was conceived upon a heroic, or at least a 
universal scale. Portraiture of individual manners and char- 
acter in common life was little aimed at. Perhaps a public 
and somewhat communistic life gave less occasion for such 
character-drawing. At all events, we do not find it, even 
in the Comedy, where we might expect it ; only when 
Greek freedom is extinguished, interest in political affairs 
suppressed, and grandeur declining into feebleness and dot- 
age, do we find the comedy of civil life and manners in 
Menander, Philemon, and Diphilus, whose works time has 
not thought it while to preserve for us, except in the Latin 
adaptations of Plautus and Terence ; and here the charac- 
ters are types rather than individuals. No wonder, then, 
that the romance, which is occupied with the individual and 
withdraws from public life, had not yet come into existence ; 
here, as elsewhere, poetry opened the way, and the poetry 
of common life was later than any other. 
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When at last the romance did appear, the union of its 
two elements was due to a force that inevitably cast the 
blight of weakness, artificiality, and lifelessness upon all its 
creations. This force was the sophistic art, which flour- 
ished with new life between the second and sixth centuries 
after Christ. The first appearance of the Sophists in 
Greece was a sign of intellectual and moral decadence, 
though we must admit their services in education and in the 
development of a prose literature. When the participation 
in free government, for which Protagoras and Gorgias pro- 
fessed to prepare the young, had been suppressed by the con- 
quests of Macedon and Rome, and when all originality and 
force had been crushed out of the Greeks, sophisticism 
flourished like a rank weed, answering as best it could the 
continuing demand for instruction and artistic gratification* 
The New Sophisticism which flourished under the Roman 
Empire became even more popular and powerful than th at 
of the earlier day — and there was no Socrates or Plato to re- 
sist its progress. It was admired by the people, applauded 
and rewarded by the Emperors. Chairs for sophistic teach- 
ers were founded in Athens, Smyrna and many other cities ; 
their highly paid teaching brought them wealth, their pub- 
lic exhibitions covered them with glory and renown. At 
the same time the line which distinguished them from the 
rest of the world was as sharply drawn as it is in modern 
Germany about the professions which are open only to uni- 
versity men ; no one could invade their exclusive order or 
claim their rewards without a long and laborious prepara- 
tion. The Sophists raised the standard of " art for art's 
sake." Skill in debate, the ability to argue either side of 
any case, and to decorate old mythological subjects or fan- 
tastic extravagances with new beauties of style, were their 
objects. Their faults resulted from their principles and 
aims, frigidity, insincerity, Asiatic tinsel, subordination of 
sense to sound, empty jingle and flat commonplace. 

It is no wonder, then, that the sophistic art should furnish 
the element of untruth which by its union with the erotic 
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motive, produced, under such favoring care, the prose ro- 
mance. Amatory themes had been often chosen hy the 
Sophists for the most consummate adornment of language 
that they could give ; and the invented fable offered them 
more opportunities for display than the well-worn mytho- 
logical tradition. 

It is the merit of Rohde to have brought out clearly the 
full importance of this later sophistic art in the development 
of the romance, though he does not claim credit for the dis- 
covery. The relation certainly was not perceived until re- 
cent times ; Chassang, whose work is widely learned 
rather than critical, has no inkling of it. Nicolai's sketchy 
but readable essay, in which, among other omissions, all 
reference to the less moral parts of the individual romances 
is scrupulously avoided, gives a brief but good discussion 
on this point. The learned Bishop Huet, the pioneer in 
this department of criticism, sought to derive the origin of 
Greek romance from the East. In all study of the subject, 
we may add, Rohde is the one indispensable and sufficient 
guide. He is master of all materials which can throw any 
light upon the history of romance ; he has devoted consid- 
erably more than half his volume to a study of its origin and 
" precursors ; " and his pages are enlivened by acute and 
brilliant thought and a style by no means destitute of wit. 

The union of the love-motive with sophistic fiction was 
at last accomplished by Antonius Diogenes, who wrote, 
perhaps in the first century after Christ, a series of adven- 
tures in twenty-four books, entitled " The Incredible Things 
beyond Thule." This has perished, but we have a sum- 
mary of the story in Photius, who calls Diogenes " the father 
of such inventions." In his romance the erotic element 
played a small part, marvels abounded, and the two were 
as yet only awkwardly combined. Psychologic art and lit- 
erary style were probably lacking ; but, like his successors, 
Antonius Diogenes brought his book to a happy ending, 
where vice was punished, and virtue rewarded. 

Let us now turn to the writers of the fully-developed ro- 
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mance whose works still remain to us, or of whom we have 
some definite knowledge.* The first of these is Iamblichus. 
Born and educated a Syrian, he was afterwards instructed 
in the "language, manners, and tales" of the Babylonians 
by a learned captive taken in the expedition of Trajan. 
Later still he learned Greek, and became, as he does not hes- 
itate to say among the autobiographical details which he 
has given of himself, a proficient " rhetor," that is, a master 
both of language and of sophistic thought. He tells us 
that he had learned the art of magic, or divination, 
and that he had prophesied with accuracy the result of the 
Parthian War before its termination. His romance, entitled 
" Babyloniaca," was composed under the reigns of Lucius 
Verus and Marcus Aurelius, between 165 and 180 A. D. 
Professedly it was one of the tales that formed a part of his 
Babylonian education, but this pretension was probably 
only the customary hiding of modest fiction behind the mask 
of truth. Traces of tradition may perhaps be found, but 
the story is, in its conception and development, Iamblichus' 
own. It received, however, the local color of scenes which 
were doubtless familiar *o the romancer from his own ob- 
servation. 

The romance itself has perished, although it was much 
read and transcribed, was well known to Suidas in the 
tenth century, and is vaguely supposed to have existed in 
manuscript until the burning of the Escurial library in 1671, 
or even later. Our knowledge of it is derived from a sum- 
mary by Photius, patriarch of Constantinople (857-879), 

'The Greeks themselves, even after real romance writing existed, had no 
special name for this class of literature. A frequent method of inscription was 
that used by Achilles Tatius : T<i Karh AevK(inri]V /cal KXetrocfi&VTa. 
Charito calls his work a iraffo 1 } ip<OTMOV. Those of Iamblichus and Eus- 
tathius were called "dramas." This last term Nicolai (p. 83) would derive 
from the tragic character of the story; Rohde (p. 351), from its resemblance 
to the New Comedy. Our word is of course due to the origin of modern 
fiction in the Romanic tongues. 

7 
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contained in his " Bibliotheca," from which comes our chief 
knowledge of so many lost works. Photius gives an ab- 
stract of sixteen books, ending with the happy union or 
rather reunion, of hero and heroine. We learn from Suidas 
that the entire work contained thirty-nine (according to an- 
other reading thirty-five) books, and we are left to puzzle 
our heads in vain as to what could have occurred after the 
felicitous denouement at which the summarizer leaves us. 
The storj' related the adventures of Sinonis and Rhodanes, 
two recently married lovers, who are persecuted by the ad- 
dresses of the enamoured Garmus, King of Babylon. Sino- 
nis refuses his suit, and together the lovers flee his wrath. 
The tale is one of wandering, hardship, separation, of rob- 
bery, of captivity, of murders real and supposed, of jealousy 
— all crowding fast one upon another until at last the 
happy consummation is reached ; Rhodanes is established 
in Babylon upon the throne of his persecutor, with Sinonis 
by his side, just as birds of omen had foretold. 

The " Babyloniaca " had exactly the faults which we 
might expect to find in this early attempt at a new species 
of creative literature. There is no lack of thrilling events ; 
they follow one another so closely that the possibilities of 
each cannot have been half exhausted ; but, after all, the 
author's invention was limited, for we find him using the 
same motive over and over again. Both in the overcrowd- 
ing of adventures, and in the failure (so far as we can judge) 
to develop any of them fully, Iamblichus, like many another 
of the later writers, was wanting in the characteristic Greek 
fieTpi6rr)<} — the acute perception of the fitting mean between 
deficiency and excess. If the meagre summary we possess 
does not mislead us, Iamblichus found it easier to hasten 
from one event to another than to linger upon the analysis 
of emotions or the portraiture of passion. The personages, 
soulless and characterless in their development, are driven 
through a course of trials and adventures which seem to 
have no necessary connection either with the actors or with 
one another. These are sketched briefly and hastily, and 
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the immense bulk of the book was made out by learned di- 
gressions, wherein the author could put aside his cold char- 
acters to display his equally cold sophistic art. Here is the 
romance in its beginnings : love is its theme — love tried in 
a fiery furnace, but true throughout, and triumphant at the 
end ; its treatment is artificial, sophistical, fictitious. Our 
two elements are for the first time combined in prose. 

Charles J. Goodwin. 

Note. — The second part of this article will appear in the next num- 
ber (October). — Editor. 



